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Clean Lubrication for Your Spinning Frames_ 
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FOREIGN: COUNTRIES _ 


vs 
The Modern Textile Lubricant 


—that helps prevent blackened yarn 


Many mills have practically eliminated loss from oil-stained yarn | 
by using NON-FLUID OIL —the drip-less waste-less lubricant 
which does not creep from. roll necks and spread out all over 
the faces of top rolls. 


NON-FLUID OIL: reduces oil cost and the cost of application 
and at the same time increases profits through a greater output 
of perfect yarn. 


Send for free testing samples and bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N., Jj. . 


Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


. Providence, R. 1. Detroit, Mich.: Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAREHOUSES: Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. Spartanburg, 8. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOW ABOUT AMMUNITION 


A LOOM is like a gun—to be effective it must be skillfully 
manned and must have the proper ammunition! The “ammuni- 
tion” of the looms are the shuttles they “fire” from box to box 
and it is the way in which these shuttles operate as they are shot 
back and forth that spells efficiency for the looms. 


If you use plain or shuttle-changing looms for weaving rayon or 
silks, you will get better, faster and smoother production with 
improved U S$ Unit Tension Shuttles. These shuttles have already 
proved their efficiency in leading plants of this country and 
abroad. They speed up production because they eliminate loom 
stoppage to replace worn elastics, felts, pads or mops. Used in 
combination with the U S Hand Threading Eye, they etenmnate 
the use of shuttle hooks. 


Special Tension devices also available for other classes of fabrics. 


Particulars and samples submitted on request. 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE Co. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


Branches: Providence, R. 1.; Lawrence, Mass.: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Monticello, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. 


Chicago Agent: Albert R. Breen, 2650 Coyne St. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE. CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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The Cotton Outlook 


2,240,000 acres of land has been seeded, representing an 


“In so far as definite clarification is concerned, there 
is nothing in current developments to indicate any 
marked change from prevailing inactivity and irregu- 
larity. An occasional flurry gives rise to the belief that 


_ a trend of a substantial character is in the making, but 


the rigidity of trading conditions due to lack .of interest 
and conviction soon gives notice that the period of dol- 
drums has not terminated,” says C. T. Revere, of Munds, 
Winslow & Potte. 

“Sentiment, despite the published optimism of broker- 
age views, is preponderantly bearish. It is argued that 
the ‘ceiling,’ now over the market as a result of ap- 
parent willingness of the Government to liquidate spots 
and futures, precludes the likelihood of a material up- 


turn. Pessimistic predictions are backed up by the con- 
tention that the new soil conservation plan, adopted 


as a substitute for the invalidated AAA, will prove in- 
effective, particularly as it affords only indirect control 
over acreage. 

“At the moment, the feature commanding chief atten- 
tion is the plan that will be adopted for disposing of 
Government holdings of cotton, particularly those under 
the 12 cent loan. We have discussed this question pro 
and con in previous letters, and casual reference to op- 
posing views is all that is requisite at present. A large 
contingent of the cotton trade in the textile industry 
favors the adoption of a method whereby owners of cotton 
hypothecated under the loan may be empowered to liqui- 
date their accumulations, provided satisfactory bids are 
made for premium varieties, and provided also that a 
remission of carrying charges will permit this liquidation 
at a profit to owners and without loss to the Government. 
It is contended that such a policy would permit volume 
liquidation in case demand should develop from spinners 
and exporters. No limitation would be set up sales so 
far as quantity is concerned, previed the price and basis 
prove acceptable. 

“It is held that this procedure would permit a more 
rapid reduction of Government controlled holdings than 
the proposal by Senator E. D. Smith of South Carolina, 
calling for fixed weekly sales of 20,000 to 25,000 bales. 

“Certain developments in the offing indicate that the 
element of time is decidedly important. Along in latter 
April, May and June, the crop in southern Brazil will be 
ready for marketing. Southern Brazilian conditions ap- 


~ parently have changed substantially from. those prevail- 


ing last year. It is believed possible that a record may 


‘“¥be established for production in southern Brazil and 
o-yirgentina. In the state of Sao Paulo, it is estimated that 


Oa 


- {Increase of about 30 per cent over last year. 


amounted to 265,000 bales. 


On the 
basis of a normal yield of 175 pounds to the acre, the 
crop should be in the neighborhood of 800,000 bales. In 
addition to the adjacent provinces of Parana, Minas 
Geraes, and the state of Rio de Janeiro, with provinces 
further north, including Espirito Santo, and Sergipe where 
cultivation is being pushed, it is considered possible that 
the total crop of southern Brazil will exceed 1,000,000 
bales. 

“The hope for a larger yield this season in addition 
to increased acreage, is based on a better start for the 
crop and. growing conditions more favorable than last 
year. Rainfall is said to have been ample and bene- 
ficially spaced. 

“In the early part of the planting season, there was 
extensive abandonment due to financial uncertainties, 
but much replanting has taken place, and the poor start 
of the crop is said to have been overcome. ! 

“Some authorities estimate that together with Argen- 
tina, the cotton states from Sao Paulo and the areas to 
the South will be able to offer within the next four or 
five months about 1,500,000 bales of standard weight, 
embracing cotton of good grade and staple that will cause 
stiff competition with the American product. 

“The Brazilian crop last season was disappointing, 
and the total exports through the Port of Santos, all of 
which found their way to Europe and the Far East, 
The total south Brazilian 
crop last season was 453,000 bales, representing a neg- 
ligible increase over the year before, in spite of the fact 
that early estimates called for a yield in the neighbor- 
hood of 900,000 bales. 

“Brazilian cotton this season is likely to become a 
more active competitor of American than last year, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, owing to the likelihood that 
Germany will not take as much Brazilian cotton as was 
the case last season owing to importing difficulties. , 

“It looks, therefore, as if any method that would 
facilitate the liquidation of Government controlled hold- 
ings at a reasonable level should be given serious con- 
sideration. 

“As to the efficacy of the soil conservation program 
and its effect upon acreage, we think it just as well to 
await the appearance of something approaching factual 
developments. In the past, the maximum increase in 
acreage over previous seasons has been around 15 per 
cent. It may be argued that these increases came from 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Finishing Export Drills and Cottonades 
By Herbert Booth 


HESE goods are usually used in the manufacture 
of the cheaper types of garments such as work 
clothes, etc., which are more often washed than 
dry cleaned and should therefore be dyed with colors of 
good fastness to washing as well as to light. In most 


modern mills, these goods are made from cotton dyed in 


the raw stock with sulphur colors, though quite often 
diazotized and developed colors are used in the stripes 
and decorations where suitable colors in sulphur are not 
available. 


The finish of these goods especially desired by the cut- 
ting trade as well as by the consumer is one closely re- 
sembling the hand and appearance of a piece of semi- 
smooth worsted cloth, the goods having a thick leathery 
hand with no sign of any glaze on the surface. At the 
same time, the goods going to the export trade must be 
of full weight but must be produced at a minimum of cost 
to meet foreign competition. 


While there is no great demand for a very soft finish, 
where this is desirable it may be readily secured by pre- 
paring a finishing bath of a.good sulphonated or soluble 
olive oil in a warm bath at a temperature of about 150 
degrees F. to which bath a small amount of penetrant has 
been added, the latter being used primarily to permit the 
oils to soften the sizing in the warps. There will be no 
weight gains when goods are finished in this manner. 


Where a fairly firm finish is desired, with a fair weight 
gain, the goods are run on the regular finishing range in a 
finish made from glucose and soluble or sulphonated oil 
together with a percentage of soluble or sulphonated tal- 
low, the latter being used to add to the thick feel of the 
goods and to give them a leathery hand. The goods are 
run under the immersion roll in the size box, then through 
the squeeze rolls over the dry cans and into the tenter 
where a tenter is available. This method gives excellent 
weight gains running upward from 10 per cent of the 
loom weight of the goods and there is no alteration in 
shade of the goods since glucose dries out transparent, 
consequently there is no saddening of colors. With this 
finish there should be heavy pressure on the squeeze roll 
otherwise the dry cans are inclined to become sticky and 
coated with dry glucose which makes drying difficult. If 
stretch is desired the goods are run tight between the 
mangle and the dry cans. If no stretch is desired the 
goods should be run as slack as possible. 


Where less weight gains but a firm finish is desired, 
the same formula as above is used but instead of running 
the goods under the immersion roll, the goods are simplv 
passed between the squeeze roll and the lower roll with 
_ the back of the goods down, the finish being picked up 

by the lower roll and all of it put on the back of the 
goods. Care should be taken to see that the oils used in 
these finishes are odorless on the finished goods. Sulpho- 
nated olive oil or soluble olive oil, sulphonated olive min- 
eral oil are well adapted to this finish giving excellent 
shades free of odor while sulphonated mineral oils are 
well adapted for use on lower priced goods. These oils 


are all procurable from any reputable chemical house. 
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Where still greater weight gains are desired with the 
same hand or feel as the lighter weighted goods, white 
corn or potato dextrines are frequently used with or 
without glucose and with the usual softeners. ' Large 
amounts of the dextrines may be used especially on the 
light shades but when dark shades like navy, black and 
brown are being run, dextrine has a tendency to cloud the 
colors, and the goods should never be run under the im- 
mersion roll. When the finish is being prepared the dex- 
trine should be boiled until it is as clear as possible and 
the solution is best applied at a temperature of about 150 
degrees F. preferably thermostat controlled. The tem- 
perature control insures an even take-up of the finish. 


Where maximum weight gains are desired, a finish may 
be prepargd of glucose or white dextrine or both together 
with china clay, talc or other suitable filler with the usual 
softeners. 
binder is necessary to fasten the filler on the goods but 
where white dextrines are used a gum binder or a canary 
dextrine is required to keep the goods from dusting when 
finished. In using this finish the goods must never be 
run under the immersion roll, the object being to keep all 
the finish on the back of the goods and the face clear. 
This will result in little alteration in the shade of the 
goods. 


After the goods have been run through the finish, over 
the dry cans and tentered they are taken to the calendar. 
The calendar, usually a three bowl for this class of goods, 


is always run cold with good tension on the goods to. 


mellow the finish and on the back of the calendar a sand 
paper or emery filet covered power roll is used running 
reverse to the motion of the goods. The goods running 
over this sand roll, face to the roll have all signs of glaze 
removed and the face is sufficiently roughened to have a 
wool-like appearance and feel. These goods should never 
be hot calendared as this will develop a glaze that greatly 
detracts from the appearance of the goods. 


On export drills mills have used chloride gums of va- 
rious kinds for increasing weights and retaining a mellow 
hand. The finish produced by these gums is excellent but 
unfortunately the gums are very hygroscopic and the 
finish changes with the weather, the goods being actually 
damp in humid weather. Chlorides also have the bad 


property of causing rust on metal buttons as well as giv- _ 


ing trouble by causing rust on the sewing machine needles 
in the garment factories. | 


Epsom salts have the same undesirable features as the 
chloride gums and.should only be used on the cheapest 
goods. Epsom salts give excellent weight gains but the 
sandy, harsh feel usually produced is undesirable. Where 
salts or chlorides are used, softeners of high combined 
SO® content must be used otherwise the softeners will be 
thrown out of solution and cause grease spots and lime 
soap stains. 


These finishes are all for goods that are not to be san- 


forized. Where goods are to be sanforized entirely dif- 


ferent materials and methods must be employed. 


Where glucose is used with clay or tale no | 
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Arbitrate Disputes Over Silk Crepes 


ISPUTES about crepes are among those recently 
D settled by the arbitration bureau of the National 

Federation of Textiles, Inc. They range from 
defects in weaving, faulty dyeing and shortage in meas- 
urement to lack of proper width in dress goods. Con- 
verters figured in all these cases. Summaries of a few of 
the more interesting ones follow: 


DEFECT IN CREPE 


A converter claimed that when 300 pieces of silk crepe 
were dyed, ready for printing, it was discovered that they 
contained holes and could net be printed. He attributed 
these holes to some process in the weaving, possibly the 
picking, and asked for reimbursement of $3,200 to cover 
losses sustained. He also asked that the weaver accept 
the return of 175 pieces for credit. 


The weaver contended that the holes were caused by 


inefficient handling and processing of the goods by the 
dyer. He stated that all the pieces were examined after 
being picked and were found to be commercially perfect. 
He pointed out that from the identical woven lot he had 
delivered 1,000 pieces to two other dyers for this same 
converter, on which there were no complaints. The 
weaver asked for payment of $8,000 to cover the contract 


cost of the merchandise. 


The arbitrators examined the merchandise in question 
and decided that the holes could not have been caused by 
any process in weaving. It was believed that the damage 


- was accidental and mechanical but the responsibility of 


the dyer, and the converter was directed to pay the weav- 
er the $8,000 due for the goods. 


SHORT MEASUREMENT 


A converter claimed damages of $2,000 because of a 
shortage of 5,500 yards in 3,000 pieces of silk canton 
crepe. To substantiate his claim he submitted measure- 
ment reports by the United States Testing Company 
showing the amount of shortage claimed. The weaver 


_ admitted that there were shortages caused by a defective 


measuring machine in 300 of the pieces under the con- 
tract, for which he was willing to reimburse the conver- 
ter. He claimed, however,:that the other 2,700 pieces 
were delivered as per yardages on the invoices and were 
accurately measured at the mill. After careful considera- 
tion of the evidence submitted, the arbitrators decided 
that the converter was correct in his estimation of the 


shortages and they awarded him the full amount of his 
claim. 


TENDER RoucH CREPE 


A converter asked for payment of $1,500 from a dyer 
to cover the raw goods cost and dye charges of 55 pieces 
of silk rough crepe which he claimed were tender due to 
defective dyeing and finishing. He explained that these 
55 pieces were part of a lot of 500 pieces and that 95 
additional pieces were tender but that the dyer had 
allowed him 10c a yard on them, the other 350 pieces 
being satisfactory. The dyer admitted that the 55 pieces 
were tender, but contended that they were so bad that it 
was impossible for him to have spoiled them to such an 
extent. It was his opinion that something in the weaving 


- process had caused the goods to be tender after being 


dyed and finished. Both parties submitted contradictory - 
tests, but in the judgment of the arbitrators the samples 
of raw goods submitted were not considered tender, after 
making simple practical tests, taking into consideration 
the construction of the cloth in question. 


Too Narrow Fasric 


A dress manufacturer asked to return to a converter 
for credit 60 pieces of celanese and silk crepe which he 
claimed were too narrow to be cut up into dresses. He 
also asked for damages of $450. It was stated by the 
dress manufacturer that when the merchandise was re- 
ceived it seemed light in weight, but he was informed by 
the converter that the goods would pick up weight if 
allowed to remain the bins for a short time. This was 
done and the goods did pick up weight, but when a dress’ 
was cut it was found that there was more than normal 
shrinkage when the material was pressed. The converter, 
however, had informed him to allow one inch in making 
his cutting if he desired to press the garments with a 
hot iron. This he attempted to do, but found that the 
merchandise was too narrow. | i 

The converter stated that after giving these suggestions 
to the dress manufacturer he was informed that the sug- 
gestions were correct and the material satisfactory. He 
stated that the dress manufacturer had had the goods in 
his possession over the 10-day period allowed and he 
asked that he be paid the full contract price for the 
goods, which amounted to $4,200. 

The arbitrators examined the merchandise and decided 
that it was defective and that the dress manufacturer had 
made his complaint within the 10-day period. The con- 
verter was directed to accept for credit the 60 pieces. 
The press manufacturer was to pay the amount due less 
credit for the 60 pieces, or a total of $1,000. 


Test Spun Rayons Under Crown Plan 


The Viscose Company has prepared a swatch bulletin 
showing Crown Tested spun rayon fabrics, made of their 
Fibro Challis, linen and shantung types are shown. Com- 
menting orf the spun rayon fabrics in the bulletin, the 
company states: 

“Spun rayon fabrics are the sensation of the 1936 
season. Crown spun rayon yarn, a product of The Vis- 
cose Company, is being used by many of their licensees to 
create interesting fashion right fabrics. Fabrics manu- 
factured of this yarn, which bear the mark of Crown 
Tested Quality, have been subjected to the same rigorous 
tests by the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau as other 
Crown rayon fabrics. 


TESTED FABRICS 


“These Crown spun rayon fabrics have been tested 
and approved for construction, washability, color fast- 
ness, dry cleanability, resistance to fraying, holding fast 
at seams and for other points of wearability. Crown spun 
rayon fabrics are available in ready-to-wear and piece 


goods.” 
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General Exodus Hosiery Mills 
South Seen 


GREAT deal of misunderstanding and misinforma- 

tion has developed relative to the movement of 

full-fashioned hosiery mills from the North to the 
South, according ,to a statement by Taylor A. Durham, 
of Charlotte, secretary of the Southern Hosiery Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


In analzing the situation in respect to the removal of 


Northern plants to the South, Mr. Durham finds that it 
has not proceeded at anything like the rate at which it 
has been reported. 


He finds also there has been much propaganda relative - 


to wages paid hosiery mills in both sections. 
Mr. Durham’s statement follows: 


‘‘Numerous articles recently appearing in the trade 
papers suggest to the uninformed public that a general 
exodus of the full-fashioned hosiery industry from the 
Pennsylvania district to the south has been under way 
for several years and that the movement is now being 
greatly accelerated. Governor Earle of Pennsylvania has 
been widely quoted to the effect that “I have been in- 
formed that 32 full-fashioned mills have within recent 


years moved from Pennsylvania to the South.” The - 


source of the Governor’s information is not divulged, 
and it would appear from the record that this statement, 
like many others of similar import, is greatly exaggerated. 
As a matter of fact, there are only 60-odd full-fashioned 
plants located in the South, and approximately 85 per 
cent of these were locally organized and are so owned 
and managed. Of the remainder, about one-half are 
branch plants owned by Pennsylvania interests who con- 
tinue to operate their plants in that State. 

“While it is true that the full-fashioned industry has 
been gradually growing in the South and now represents 
approximately 21 per cent of the total production, the 
vast majority of the increase is due to the installation of 
new machinery by local interests. 
is being made, probably with ulterior motives, to create 
the impression that all that is necessary to successfully 
operate a full-fashioned plant is to move equipment into 
the South where there are presumed to prevail innumer- 
able advantages in operations. Those who have taken 
the time and trouble to make a thorough investigation, 
however, have come to the conclusion that such presump- 
tion is just another case of the grass appearing greener 
and more luscious on the other side of the fence. In the 
first place, the dissembling, transportation and installation 
of full-fashioned machinery entails an expense that be- 
comes a heavy burden which serves as a deterrent to the 
transfer of equipment. In addition, there are tax levies 

prevailing in many parts of the South that are not applied 
elsewhere. North Carolina, for instance, imposes an 
income tax of 6 per cent on net earnings in addition to a 
variety of property taxes. Distance from the market and 
centers of population impose another disadvantage that 
is frequently overlooked. 

“Considering the whole situation, however, there might 


6 


Apparently an attempt 


be some economic advantage in operating a plant in the 
South, but it should not be assumed that a Southern 


location serves as a panacea for all of the ills connected | 


with operations and that the problems of an unsuccessful 
manufacturer elsewhere can be immediately solved by 
moving into the Southern territory. This is an evident 
fact because, if that were the case, it would have long 
since been discovered and the majority of the industry 
would have already become established in the South.. 

“Continual agitation of this subject only serves to 
suggest to Southern communities the idea of offering in- 
ducements to Northern manufacturers to move their 
equipment into the South. As a general rule, however, 
after a complete investigation, it is found that the total 
cost involved is so much greater than contemplated that 
even after a sharing of the expenses by both parties, the 
burden on each is such that negotiations are usually 
abandoned. Careful consideration of the entire situation, 
therefore, will suggest that the establishing of a modern 
plant in the South may have its advantages, but the 
moving of obsolete equipment is at best questionable 
procedure. 


“Much propaganda has been produced concerning the 
wage differential between the two sections. This will not 
be discussed in detail because during the existence of the 
codes, various government agencies made thorough inves- 
tigations, and in every instance reported that certain wage 
differentials were justified. Even so, reports concerning 


the wage scale have been prepared in such a way as to be 


deliberately misleading. Employees in Southern full- 
fashioned plants receive good wages for reasonable hours, 
the scale being well above that of practically all other 
industry. The satisfaction and contentment of the em- 
ployees is evidenced by the almost complete absence of 
dissension and discord in employer-employee relations. 


“Generally speaking, full-fashioned equipment in the 
South is of the more modern type, high speed machines, 
containing more sections than usually prevail elsewhere. 
To compare piece rates on an 18 section, slow speed 
machine as against a 24 section, high speed machine does 
not reveal the whole story. Furthermore, largely because 
of the operation of more modern machinery, mills in the 
South have been fortunate enough to operate with more 
regularity than those located in other sections. Such 
operations provide a total annual payroll that makes for 
a favorable comparison. Also, climatic and economic 
conditions prevailing in the South are such that the pur- 
chasing power of the average employee in Southern mills 
is as great, if not greater, than those located elsewhere 
who receive a higher piéce-rate wage. 


“Since the invalidation of the codes, all kinds of mis- 
leading statements have appeared with respect to depart- 
ures from the code provisions covering wages and hours. 

A careful check of the full-fashioned industry in the 
South definitely refutes such charges. The wage scale 
existing under the code has been almost universally con- 
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THERE’SAMANIN YOUR PLANT 


TELLING YOU THIS RIGHT NOW: 
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UCH AN IDEA is contrary to the scientific 
principles of correct lubrication. Oils 


must be just as different as machines and 
operating conditions. For 70 years the mak- 
ers of Gargoyle Lubricants have sponsored 
“correct lubrication” by proving that “‘the 
right oil in the right place, in the right way”’ 
saves money. Thousands of plants—many in 
your own field—are using these principles 
successfully. The results they secure daily 
in reduced power consumption, more con- 
tinuous production, decreased maintenance, 
lower lubrication costs are Socony-Vacuum’s 


vital contributions to industrial progress. 
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Spoilage from Staining Costs Money! 
A Check-up on Your Lubrication by 


Socony-Vacuum will reduce this expense 


YOU NO LONGER must choose between the twin evils of 
spoilage from “oil throw” and high power costs from in- 
adequate lubrication. Copy some of this country’s largest 
mills by standardizing on Gargoyle Lubricants. Then it is 
Socony-Vacuum’s job to help your staff find ways to re- 
duce both spoilage and power costs. 


SOCONY -VACUUM OIL Co. Lubricants J 
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Comment Anniversary Edition 


E are very much gratified at the fine reception 
W which was accorded the publication of our 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Number. 

A great many of our friends have been kind enough to 
tell us, ‘phone us or write us that we had done a credit- 
able job, and we take pleasure in acknowledging their 
complimentary remarks. 


Among the letters which have come to us are the fol- 
lowing: 


Without any reference to my own article contained in 
your Silver Anniversary Edition, I congratulate you most 
heartily upon the content and appearance of this maga- 
zine. 

The articles contained, the editorials, the make-up, 
and the mechanical work all reflect credit upon your en- 
tire organization. 

I trust soon Editor Clark will be back in his accus- 
tomed position and that the Textile Bulletin will continue 
its constructive work for another long period for the 
Southern textile industry—W. M. McLaurine, Sec.- 
Treas., American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


I have read with considerable interest the Silver Anni- 
versary Number of the Textile Bulletin. I want to add 
my congratulations to you and your associates for this 
splendid contribution to the literature of the textile in- 
dustry.. I am filing this copy in our reference library, 
and I want you to know that we appreciate your contri- 
bution to the industry. 

Hope that you will soon be entirely recovered from 
your illness—Hunter Marshall, Jr., Sec.-Treas., N. C. 


Cotton Manufacturers’. Association. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


The confidence of your hundreds of friends in the tex- 
tile industry, as evidenced by the moral support through 
the long list of congratulatory letters and the financial 
investment in such a large quantity of advertising space, 
both of which appear in the Silver Anniversary Number, 
represents a well-deserved compliment to your personal 
efforts in behalf of the industry during the past twenty- 
five years. ~Your associates and technical staff deserve 
much praise for the splendid manner in which the mate- 
rial was assembled and published. | 

More power to you.—T. R. Durham, Executive Secre- 
tary, Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Assoctation, 

This morning I am in receipt of your Silver Anniver- 
sary Number. I congratulate you on having reached the 


- quarter century mark, but remind you that it is said that 


the first fifty years are the hardest. 

I have scanned through this issue of the Bulletin and 
find it is a splendid job of workmanship. The press 
work, illustrations and general make-up are, indeed, good. 
Observing the names of the authors or contributors of 
articles I am sure the reading matter is splendid and the 
technical information contained therein is right up to the 
minute. 


Now, we are looking forward to the Golden Anniver- 


cary Number.—E. H. Steger, Textile Dept., Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


Permit me to congratulate you and your staff on the 
splendid Silver Anniversary Number of-the Textile Bul- 
letin. 

Every issue of the Bulletin is splendid, but this is 
superlative. 

I am glad to know that your health is improving and 
hope for your speedy and complete recovery.—J. C. 
Williams, Mer., Southern Railway Development Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘We have received your Silver Anniversary Number of 
the Textile Bulletin, March 5th. We wish to congratu- 
late and compliment you on this issue. This is one of 
the most complete issues of any magazine we have ever 
had the pleasure of seeing, and we wish you continued 
success M. Barnhardt, Jr., Sec.-Treas., Barnhardt 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Your Silver Anniversary Number is a piece of work of 
which you may well be proud. 

Many more Anniversaries to you!—C. H. Hazard, 


Pres., Hazard Adv. Corp., New York. 


x * x 
Dear Mr. Clark: 


I have just returned from several weeks’ trip to Key 
West, Fla. On my return I saw on my desk the very 
handsome copy of the Textile Bulletin commemorating 
its twenty-five years in the textile industry. 

Please accept my sincere best wishes for your future 
work—may it equal that in the past—Stuart W. Cramer, 
Pres., Cramerton Millis, Cramerton, N. C. 

We want to congratulate you on the fine appearance 
of your Anniversary Number. 

If possible, we would like you to send us two additional 
copies for our permanent records.—A. K. Landau, Adv. 
Mgr., Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 


Congratulations on your Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Number! It is certainly a beautiful edition and I am 
sure that it is one that will be read and carefully pre- 
served by the many readers of your good publication. 

_We wish you many years of continued success in your 
business.—Stewart Iron Works Co., S. M. Stewart, Asst. 
Sec., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We would like to take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on your Silver Anniversary Number dated March 5, 
1936. You have certainly done a good job on this issue. 
It is attractive. throughout.—Dillard Paper Co., R. E. 


Morrissett, Vice-Pres. and Treas., Greensboro, N. C. 
* * 


We wish to congratulate you on the very fine Anniver- 
sary Number of March 5th—Marshall P. Orr, Pres. and 
Treas., Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S.C. 


* * 


I would like to compliment you very much on your 
Anniversary issue, as it is very attractive from every 
standpoint.—Hil Hunter, Sec. and Treas., Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
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Dyeing of Silk and Rayon 


T a meeting of the Manchester (Eng.) Section of 
the Society of Dyers and Colorists, L. G. Lawrie 
presiding, F. S. Tomlinson, Ph.D., B.Sc., read a 
paper entitled “The Dyeing of Silk and Rayon.” Mr. 
Tomlinson said that raw silk, both in handle and appear- 
ance, was quite unlike the beautiful finished product and 
would hardly be associated with it. In the raw state it 


‘might be regarded as being composed of two constitu- 


ents differing considerably in certain properties. These 
constituents were the actual silk fibre as seen in the fin- 
ished article, and an outer covering generally described 
as gum. It was the presence of the gum which accounted 
for the dull appearance and hard handle of raw silk. In 
color the silk varied according to origin, some being a 
rich golden yellow and others white. The gum was 


fairly soluble in hot water and might be readily dissolved - 


by a weak alkali or a solution of soap. The inner portion, 
on the other hand, was quite insoluble in soap solutions 
or weak alkali, and upon this crs the process for 
the removal of the gum. 


Raw silk contained roughly 20-25 per cent of gum 
and, of course, its removal entailed a loss in weight which 
in many branches of the silk industry was made good by 
means of vegetable or mineral weighting. 


The usual method of degumming was to treat the silk 
in a bath containing 8-10 parts of soap per 1,000 parts 
water for one hour at or near the boil. In the case of 
yellow silk intended for delicate shades it was desirable 
after this to transfer the silk to a fresh bath of similar 
strength and work for about half an hour. This removed 
traces of yellow coloring matter which would otherwise 
remain and interfere with the shade. The liquor result- 
ing from degumming in boiling soap and which was 
known as “boiled-off”’ liquor, was used by most silk dyers 
as an addition to their dyebaths, where it functioned as a 
levelling agent. 


Bleaching was necessary for the production of certain 
delicate tints, and this might be carried out by one of the 
two processes in general use for this fibre: (1) by stoving 
or (2) by hydrogen peroxide. 

Natural silk might be dyed with all classes of dyestuffs 
with the exception of specialties for application to ace- 
tate rayon, and the possibilities in the coloring of this 
fibre were, therefore, numerous and various requirements 
might be catered for. 


Basic colors had an excellent affinity for pure silk, but 
the colors were’ only of interest for the production of 


shades of maximum brightness when fastness was of no 


importance. Acid dyestuffs were widely used and the 
class included colors of varied fastness and great utility. 
Many of the shades obtained were as brilliant as those 
produced with basic colors, while others were sufficiently 
light-fast to be defined as excellent. Acid colors were 
usually applied from a boiled off liquor bath acidified 
with sulphuric acid, though a few were best applied from 
a bath acidified with acetic acid. The proportion of 
boiled-off liquor in the bath might be varied according to 
the requirements of the dyestuffs employed. A limited 


number were capable of being dyed from a neutral bath 
with the addition of Glauber’s salt. These colors were 
particularly useful in connection with the dyeing of silk 
hose or time-weighted silk. . 


For the production of shades of good all-round fastness, 
the direct cotton colors were largely used. Many mem- 
bers of this group were of very good light fastness and 
water and washing fastness was, generally speaking, supe- 
rior to that of the acid colors. 


Several direct colors were applicable from a neutral 
bath with the addition of Glauber’s salt; others required 


the addition of a little acetic or formic acid as a means - 


of obtaining better exhaustion, while many were devoid 
of affinity for silk unless an acid was present. 


Among the direct cotton colors were those which were 
improved in fastness by after-treatment with formalde- 
hyde or by diazotization and development. Diazotization 
and development being somewhat lengthy they were not 
adopted unless circumstances made them essential, after- 
treatment with formaydehyde satisfying average de- 
mands. 


Shades of superior washing fastness and capable of 
standing a boiling soap solution were obtainable with the 
mordant colors, a chromium chloride mordant being gen- 
erally used. Sulphur colors were also used on pure silk 
for purposes. where outstanding fastness was essential. 
A sulphur black applied by the Lodge Evans process 
would give a fine bloomy black shade which would with- 


stand a boiling soap bath, without bleeding, for many 
hours. 


The weighting of silk was usually accomplished by the 
use of tin salts and for this reason the number of colors 
which could be used for dyeing this material was limited 
to the basic colors and those acid and direct cotton colors 


which could be applied from a neutral bath and by 


means of Glauber’s salt only as the use of acid was in- 


advisable, due to the danger of breaking down the tin 
complex. 


During the course of the reading of the paper Mr. 
Tomlinson referred to the introduction of the Solacet 
colors. While the insoluble colors of the Duranol and 
Dispersol type had been quite satisfactory for most pur- 
poses, it was felt that in at least two directions they 
could be improved on. One of these was printing, in 
which it was always an advantage to use a water ne 
color rather than a dispersed paste. 


The other possible source of improvement was in dye- 
ing heavy crepes. Up to the present time the dyeing of 
heavy crepes containing acetate rayon had presented 
some difficulty due to the long time of dyeing required to 
obtain complete penetration. In many cases the dyeing 
of these materials took as long as eight to ten hours, 
whereas the time usually employed for dyeing plain fab- 
rics was about two to three hours. 

It was realized that if water soluble dyestuffs similar 
in fastness properties to the existing types could be ob- 
tained, a great step forward would have been. taken and 
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accordingly the Solacets had been produced. These were 


water soluble dyestuffs which were applied to acetate 


rayon in the same manner as direct cotton colors were 
applied to viscose, i.e., by the addition of Glauber’s salt 
to the dyebath. They possessed very good fastness prop- 
erties and might be used in conjunction with existing 
Duranol and Dispersol colors. 


| Value of Textile Fiber Consumption in U. S. 


Near Billion-Dollar Mark in 1935 


The value of all textile fibres consumed in the United 
States during 1935 amounted to $989,400,000, according 
to calculations made by the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. This total repre- 
sents an increase of $169,900,000 compared with a con- 
sumption value of $819,500,000 reported for 1934, and 
is more than double the value of $474,500,000 reported 
for 1932, which year marked the low point of the depres- 


gion. 


The entaale show that cotton continued to show a rise 
in value from its 1932 low point, although the increase 
from 1934 to 1935 was much smaller than during the two 
previous years. The value of wool consumed was the 
best since 1929, showing a good increases over the inter- 
vening years from 1932 forward. 


In the case of silk and rayon the comparison differs 


from that of wool and cotton. Both silk and rayon 
showed gains in value compared with 1934, but indicated 
sharp declines from their 1929 level when poundage is 
taken into consideration. Silk consumption value in 
1929, for instance, was equal to 25.4 per cent of the total 
value of fiber consumption compared with 10.3 per cent 
in 1935. Rayon, on the other hand, equaled 10.4 per 
cent of the total in 1929 against 14.5 per cent in 1935. 

Analyzing the position of the four important fibers 
from a consumption value standpoint, the Rayon Organon 
states that, while the total value of all textile fibers con- 
sumed is regrettably low, and also while the present rela- 
tive value position of cotton and wool shows no basic 
change from the historic position of these fibers, rayon’s 
increased value position has been made entirely at the 
expense of silk. 


The annual value of cotton, wool, silk and rayon con- 


sumed in the United States during recent years follows: 


(Units are Millions of Dollars) 


All 
Year Cotton Wool Silk Rayon Fibers 
1935 445.7 298.7 102.1 143.5 989.4 
1934 440.8 188.4 75.4 114.9 819.5 
1933 303.3 215.6 96.3 129.3 749.5 
1932 157.7 105.8 110.6 100.4 474.5 
1931 228.5 195.9 185.5 118.0 727.9 
1930 355.1 200.0 232.7 125.0 912.8 
1929 653.7 357.1 400.8 164.3 1,575.9 


ey Tenn.—Lhe Niota Mills, Inc., capitaazed at 
$50,000, has just been organized here to manufacture 


full-fashioned hosiery. 
Foster, H. A. Collins, H. C. Foster, 
Walter Schroeder. 


ture. 


The incorporators include Walter 
C. L. Knox and. 


Machinery has been purchased and 
it is expected that construction work on a building to 


house the new plant will get under way in the near fu- 
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Termite Proofing 


: Through our scientific methods ... your E 


: home, store or warehouse can be kept free of 


= roaches, ants, rats and other disease-carrying | 


pests. And at low monthly cost. 


5 We also carry a complete line of Disinfect- 3 


= ants, Deodorants, Insecticides, etc, 


Over 25 Years’ Experience 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO. 
: 511 S. Tryon St. | 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For TEXTILE MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments .. . ideal for entertaining. 


Spacious rooms with bath from 
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Personal News 


George Rutledge, overseer carding, Easley Mill No. 3, 
Liberty, S. C., has been transferred to Easley Mill No, 2, 
Liberty, 


C. A. Chandler has been promoted from second hand 


in carding, Woodside Mill, Greénville, S. C., to overseer 
carding, Easley Mill No. 3, at Liberty, S. C. 


O. B. Haney has been appointed superintendent of the 
Waco plant of the Texas Textile Mills, at Waco, Texas. 
He was transferred from the company’s plant at Dallas. 


J. T. Bray, overseer carding at Woodside Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C., for the past ten years, has been promoted to 
the position of superintendent, same mill. 


M. C. Chalmers has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer weaving, Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ware Shoals, $. C. 


E. T. Lollis has resigned from the position of overseer 
weaving, Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 


B. T. Mulligan, overseer carding, Easley Mill No. 2, 
Liberty, S. C., has been promoted to the big Woodside 
Mill, Greenville, S. C., as overseer carding—a much lar- 
ger job. 


C. F. Patterson has resigned as overseer weaving at 
the Cotton Mill Products Company, Mobile, Ala., to ac- 
cept a position as loom fixer at the Muscogee Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


J. D. Sandridge, for the past 15 years manager of the 
Greensboro, N. C., offices of E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., dyestuff division, has been transferred to the South- 
ern offices by J. T. McGregor, Jr. 


R. E. Cline has been elected vice-president of the 
Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C., and will continue 
his duties as secretary and general manager. He was 
also elected a director of the Musgrove Mills, in Gaff- 
ney. 


M. QO, Alexander, for many years superintendent of 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been made general 
superintendent of all six mills in the Woodside group— 
Woodside in Greenville, one mill at Fountain Inn, one at 
Simpsonville, Easley Mill No. 1 at Easley, and Easley 
Mills No. 2 and No. 3, at Liberty, S. C. 


Announcement is made by E. F. Houghton & Co., 
manufacturers of textile oils and leathers, Philadelphia, 
of the engagement of Dr, Irving J. Saxl in a consulting 
capacity as physicist for the Houghton Research Staff. 

Dr. Saxl has a wide reputation for original research 
and development of testing machines and new methods 
of physical and chemical approach to textile processing 
problems. 

After being graduated from the University of Vienna, 


~ he worked in Berlin as a scientist under such noted 


physicists as Einstein, Nernst and Planck. He is the 
owner of patents on new products, processes and ma- 
chines in the States and abroad, including recent ad- 
vances in the science of electronics. 

Dr. Saxyl is a member of the Warp Sizing Advisory 
Committee of the U. S. Institute for Textile Research, 
and of the joint committee of the Thowsters Research 
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Institute and American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists on rayon creping. 

His initial consulting task for the Houghton Research 
Staff will be on the problem of pebble control of crepe 
effects from synthetic fibers. 


Tribute To T. H. Rennie 


Friends of T. H. Rennie, for many years vice-president 
and general manager of the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala., and who recently terminated 71 years of service in 
the cotton textile industry to retire from active work, 
will be interested to read the high tribute paid him by 
Donald Comer, Avondale president, who regretfully ac- 
cepted Mr. Rennie’ s resignation. 

An extract from a letter from Mr. Comer to Mr. Ren- 
nie follows: 

“We have felt since our first association that we have 
had your loyalty and your interest. We feel also that 
the community at Pell City, particularly that part of the 
community whose lives are tied in with the Avondale 
Mills, is all the richer and happier. because of the’ fact 
that you and Mrs. Rennie have lived there. 

“T will never forget the personal interest that you have 
shown in the schools and in the children of the commu- 
nity. I will never forget the fact that you have stood for 
all that was decent and clean in the social life of the 
community. I will always appreciate the fact that you 
have stood ready at any hour of the day or night to do 
what you found was necessary to protect the interest of 
the community as you saw it. 

“Whatever your plans are or wherever you go, you will 
carry with you the best wishes of those of us named 
Comer, who work with this company.” 


Harris To Address Textile Fraternity 


Carl R. Harris, manufacturing engineer for the several 
plants of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, will be prin- 
cipal speaker at the National Convention Phi Psi, textile 
fraternity, which will be held in Charlotte on March 
27th-29th, it was announced by the committee in charge 
of the program. 

Other speakers will include F. Gordon Cobb, executive 
of the Pomona Manufacturing Company, Greensboro: 
Dean Thomas Nelson, of the N. C. State College Textile 
School, and Elmer C. Bertolet, head of the textile chem- 
istry department of Philadelphia Textile School. 

A. R. Thompson, of Charlote, is general chairman in 
charge of arrangements for the national convention and 
will be toastmaster at the banquet. Local committee 
chairmen are: T. W. Church, finance; J. V. Killheffer, 
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entertainment; F. W. Warrington, publicity; P. H. Del- 
plain and W. A. Kennedy, prizes and favors. 

W. A. Kennedy, of Charlotte, is a charter member of 
the Eta Chapter at North Carolina State College, which 
was installed in 1916. Ed Hadley is president of the 
Charlotte Chapter. 

Members of the Charlotte Chapter said they plan to 
make this the most successful convention the Phi Psi 
fraternity has ever held. Many prominent textile men 
from all over the country are planning to attend. This 
will be the third national convention to be held in the 
South by the fraternity. One of the other two was held 
in Charlotte in 1929. 


Directors of Cotton Textile Merchants 


At the annual meeting of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, the following were elect- 


-ed to serve as directors for three years: G. B. Dorsey, 
of Woodward, Baldwin & Co.; John C. Hughes, Jr., of 


McCampbell & Co., Inc.; Thomas D. Mackay, of Hay- 
wood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc.; Frank L. Walton, of 
Catlin-Farish Co., Inc. 


New Mills Incorporated 


’ The following textile companies have just been incor- 
porated in North Carolina: 

Burke Cordage Company of Icard, which will make 
and sell goods and fabrics under $150,000 authorized 
capital with $300 stock subscribed by C. A. Spencer, of 
Morganton; J. I. Morgan and John Yancey, of Marion. 

Biltmore Hosiery Company, Inc., of Naples, which 
will make and sell textile fabrics under authorized capital 
of .1,000 shares with 251 shares subscribed by James B. 
Sautter, Harry W. Love, of Asheville, and Robert B. 
Hoch, and others. 

Anniel Woolen Mills, Inc., of Mt. Airy, which will 
make and sell yarns, warps, threads, twine and cloth and 
fabrics under $100,000 authorized capital with $6,100 


stock subscribed by E. C. Ashby, L. W. Ashby and Oscar 


V. Radecky, all of Mount Airy. 


Merrick Net Loss $215,200 


Boston, Mass.—Stockholders of Merrimack Manufac- 


turing Company at the annual meeting here were told | 
by Herbert Lyman, treasurer, that the company operated 


at a loss of $20,540 in 1935, against operating income of 
$150,175 in 1934. Plants at Lowell, Mass., and Hunts- 
ville, Ala., manufacture corduroys, khakis and upholstery 
cloth. 

Final deficit for 1935 after depreciation and other 
charges was $512,658, which was reduced to $215,200 
net from refund of back taxes and transfer from plant 
reserve. Fnial net profit for 1934 was $137,103, or $8.31 
per share on $5 preferred stock. 

Lyman said sales at Lowell during the year were 
$3,368,388 and at Huntsville $1,870,844. 


Expect Roanoke Mill To Operate in 
Summer 


Vinton, Va.—Work is under way and the construction 
schedule calls for completion of the building here for the 
Roanoke Weaving Company for occupancy during mid- 
summer. The parent company is the Burlington Mills, 
Inc., with headquarters at Greensboro, N.C. 

The building is typical mill construction, being ap- 
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proximately 250 by 240 feet, consisting of brick sidewalls, 
structural steel, wood deck built-up roof, tar-rock floors, 
treated subfloors, and finished maple flooring. 


OBITUARY 


A.W. HUNT 


Albert Ward Hunt, age 48, who for the past 13 years 
has been foreman of the composing room of the Textile 
Bulletin, died Monday morning at his home on Jackson 
Ave., in Charlotte. He had been ill for a week, death 
being due to pneumonia following an attack of influenza. 

Mr. Hunt, a native of Washington, D. C., had made 


his home in Charlotte for about 20 years. He was first 


associated with the Queen City Printing Company, and 
served with the Western Newspaper Union for some 
years before entering the employ of the Clark Publishing 
Company. | 

He is survived by his wife and three children, all of 
Charlotte, and his mothers and two sisters of Washington. 
Funeral services were conducted from St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church on Tuesday morning. 


DEWITT CLINTON JOHNSTON 


Dewitt Clinton Johnston, the general manager of 
the Rock Hill (S. C.) plant of the Highland Park 
Manufacturing Company, died last Friday in a Charlotte 
hospital after an illness of several weeks. He was a 
nephew of C. W. Johnston, president of the Highland 
Park and other mills of the Johnston group. He has been 
associated with the management of the Rock Hill plant 
for many years and had been manager for some years 
past. 

Mr. Johnston, who was 50 years of age, is survived by 
his wife and one child. 


DEXTER STEVENS 


Boston, Mass.—Dexter Stevens, elected less than a 
month ago as treasurer and manager of the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company, died at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
here after a brief illness. He was 51 years old. Mr. 
Stevens also was vice-president of the Esmond Mills, 
Esmond, R. I., and was vice-president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


N. T. BROWN 


Neal Thomas Brown, well known textile man who was 
for many years overseer of weaving at the Minneloa 
Manufacturing Company, Gibsonville, N. C., died recent- 
ly at his home there. He had an enviable record of suc- 
cessful service in the mills there and was held in high 
esteem by the officials of the company. 


lillie HUNT 


Valuable Mill Property 


Building and Land formerly occupied by FOUNTAIN 
COTTON MILL. Building in excellent condition, and 


equipped with sprinkler system, 50,000 gal. capacity tank, 
new electric fire pump, good boilers, etc. 


An Excellent Manufacturing Site 


For full particulars, write 


HART COTTON MILLS 
Tarboro, N. C. 
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Sees Need of Plant 


Modernization 


Boston, Mass.—Improved business in the last quarter 
of 1935 enabled the Saco-Lowell Shops and subsidiaries 
to wind up the year ended December 31st with a net 
progt of $10,917 after depreciation, Federal and other 


taxes, and other charges, compared with a net profit of 


$519,178 for the preceding year. | 

In a statement to the stockholders David F. Edwards, 
president, points out that sales were only 61 per cent of 
the volume for 1934. Conditions in 1936, he stated, are 
somewhat better than they were a year ago. “It seems 
reasonably likely that this improvement will continue 
into the spring, unless strongly adverse developments 
should. suddenly occur,” he stated. “The decision of the 
Supreme Court invalidating the processing tax on cotton 
was a favorable factor,” he said. 

Discussing the number and condition of the spindles 
active and in place in the cotton textile industry, because 
of the important bearing these figures have on the outlook 
for the sale of new cotton mill machinery, Mr. Edwards 
reported: 

“During 1935 the number of spindles in place was 
again reduced, by over 1,500,000, and stood on Decem- 
ber 3st, at about 29,250,000, as compared with a peak of 
spindleage in place in 1925 of 37,900,000, a reduction 
during the 10-year period of 8,650,000 spindles. In ap- 
praising the significance of this reduction in spindles, it 
must be understood that today the industry is operating 
quite generally on two shifts of 40 hours each, where, 20 
years ago, operation in a single shift basis was the preva- 
lent practice throughout the country. 


Mucu REPLACEMENT NEEDED 


“The number of spindles active at some time during 
last December was about 23,400,000, leaving about 5,- 
850,000 spindles idle of the total number in place. Most 
of these idle spindles are probably so obsolete and so 
nearly worn out that there is little likelihood of their 
being put into active operation again except under mar- 
ket conditions much more favorable than any now in 
prospect. The weight of opinion among mill men seems 
to be that the active spindles of the industry, operating 
on the two-shift basis, will eventually stabilize somewhere 
in the range between 20 and 25 millions. Certainly 10 
million of the spindles more or less active today should 
be replaced or thoroughly revamped to make them sound- 
ly competitive. This great accumulated volume of busi- 
ness, long held back by the inability of the cotton mills 
generally to show sustained earnings, if released even at 
a moderate rate, would enable the textile machinery 
builders to operate in good volume for many years to 
come. At the moment, however, the release of any con- 
siderable part of this dammed up buying of new machin- 
ery is not in sight. 

“The company closed the year with a very strong cur- 
rent asset position and a cash balance in excess of 1 
million dollars. The strong current asset statement, cou- 


pled with the steady reduction and extension of its note 
indebtedness enables it to look to the future with confi- 
dence in the security of its working capital position.”’ 


Adams-Millis Corp. Net $556,864 


High Point, N. C.—Net profit of $556,864 for year 
1935 is shown in the annual statement of the Adams- 
Millis Corporation, hosiery ‘manufacturers, and subsi- 
diary, made public by J. Ed. Millis, president. The earn- 
ings compare with $648,953 for the preceding year, and 
$527,447 for 1933. 

The earnings amount to $2.87 per share on the com- 
mon after providing for dividends on the outstanding 
preferred, compared with $3.37 for common shares in 
1934. Dividends of $2 on the common and $7 on the 
preferred were distributed to stockholders during 1935. 

Plant and equipment accounts increased approximate- 
ly $282,000 during the year, representing the net cost 
of new equipment and improvements “considered neces- 
sary for maintenance of the company’s production facili- 
ties on a. modern and efficient basis,” the statement to 
stockholders says. “The recent trying years,” Mr. Millis 
continued, “have amply proved the wisdom of your com- 
pany’s policy of maintaining a sound and conservative 
financial position. It is felt that such a policy is now 
more important than ever before in view of the uncertain 


conditions with which we are faced as a result of un- 


restrained governmental spending, especially the threat 
of radical new laws, and ever increasing taxation, both 
direct and indirect. 

“The disposition of certain governmental agencies and 
advisers to impose undue restrictions and burdens upon 
business appears to be based on the idea that corpora- 
tions are necessarily owned and controlled by a few per- 
sons of wealth. In the case of your company, a study of 
the list of stockholders indicate that the present number 
of stockholders is the largest in its history. Of the 1,421 
holders of common stock, 1,238, or 87 per cent, own an 
average of 38 shares each, and not one of. these owns 
more than 100 shares. The remaining 180 stockholders 
have an average of 572 shares each.” 

A gross profit of $828,812, after deducting $179,212 
for depreciation, is shown, with selling, shipping, admin- 
istrative and general expenses reducing that $206,110 to 
show an operation profit of $622,802. Other income was 
represented by interest of $43,867 and $28,135 profit on 
sale of capital assets, rents and dividends; other deduc- 
tions of interest and additional income taxes make the 
statement show a profit of $681,879 before Federal. and 
State income taxes of $125,015. The surplus account as 
of December 31, 1934, showing $1,959,620, was increased 
to $2,067,678 as of December 31, 1935. 

The assets show as: current, $868,762 cash; market- 
able securities at cost (at less than market in the aggre- 
gate), $912,065; notes and accounts receivable (less 
allowance of $30,000 fer doubtful accounts), $363,246; 
and inventories of $502,987. Other assets of $14,990 are 
shown in paid up value of life insurance, etc.; plants and 
equipment are carried at $2,034,062, although they rep- 
resent a cost of $3,446,453, and the total assets thereby 
are $4,722,620. Accounts payable, including accrued 
wages and estimated income taxes, are. $231,947. 
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Hanes Hosiery Mills Explain Position 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Answering a statement by 
Taylor Durham, secretary of the Southern Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, that the adoption of the 50-hour 
week by the Hanes Hosiery Mills was ‘unfortunate,’ 
J. N. Weeks, vice-president of the mills, cited the high 
wages and standards of his company here. “Ordinarily 


Hanes Hosiery Mills Company would make no public © 


statement about the conduct of its business,” 
said. “The wide publication of charges against it, how- 
ever, so veiled as to protect the persons responsible 
against action for libel, but almost certain to create the 
impression apparently intended, makes a public state- 
ment of the facts desirable. “This company will welcome 
an effective law by which wages, hours and conditions of 
labor are eliminated as competitive factors,” he said. 
“We consider ourselves able to compete for business if 
minimum standards are maintained. We cannot main- 
tain standards when some of our competitors take our 
business by failure to comply with them. 
-Mr. Weeks listed the following “facts’’: 


Mr. Weeks 


“1. The standards of this company as to wages, hours 
and conditions of labor before the NRA were as high as 
any in our branch of the hosiery industry or higher. 


“2. During the existence of the NRA the standards 


of this company were higher than the minimum required 
by the code. 


“3. We have been forced off code standards to the 


extent only of increasing the production week at the 
same wages. 


“4. Even then, the wages paid by us are almost uni- 
versally above the code minimum. 


“5. This company will welcome an effective law by 
which wages, hours and conditions of labor are eliminated 
as competitive factors in prices. We consider ourselves 


able to compete for business if minimum standards are 


maintained. 


“6. We cannot maintain standards when some of our 
competitors take our business by failure to comply with 
them, if we attempt it, loss of business will curtail manu- 
facturing operations, and damage our employees far more 
through loss of employment by reason of our inability to 
compete with sub-standard competitors.” 


Rayon Consumption Active in February 


Deliveries of rayon yarn to American mills continued 
on a large scale during February, according to the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Ecoomics Bureau, Inc. 
Measured by the regular index of that publication, deliv- 
eries exceeded those of January, as well as the 1935 
monthly average, which is accounted for partly by the 
smaller number of working days in February. Adjusted 
for normal seasonal variation, however, February deliver- 


ies heperaented: a small decline from the January index 
figure. 


Commenting upon siiecias rayon stocks, the Organon 
states that the total showed a small decline from 1.2 to a 
1.1 months’ supply at the close of February, based upon 
average monthly shipments over the preceding 12 months. 
It notes further that, while this stock in itself is most 
reasonable in size, nevertheless a distinct shortage was 
apparent during February in certain key sizes and pack- 
age-types of yarn. 
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—no more complaints about 


ODORS-RANCIDITY-DISCOLORATION!” 


‘Yes, you can stop them completely, 


Located on Wilmington-Charlotte-Asheville highway 


by using the new PHOS- 
PHAMIZED Finishing Oils, which prevent the cause . ; 
oxidation. Goods stay clean, fresh, wunalte red—indefinitely— 
under severest conditions. Exclusive new process of “Phos- 
phamizing’’ available only in Onyx Finishes .. . On specifica- 
tion. 


Write in detail for sample and informative folder — 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Specialists in Finishing Materials 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MILL for SALE 
The National Cotton Mill 


of Lumberton, N. C. 


TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION, 
April 8, 1936. 


1% miles west of Lumberton, N.C., also on S. A. L. 
Ry. with private side track. 

Equipped to make carded single COLORED YARNS, 
sizes up to. 30’s. 

H & B Machinery—15,360 spindles. 

Complete Dye Plant for Raw Stock Dyeing. 

Electric drive. Power supplied by Carolina Power & 
Light Co. 

One-story Brick Mill Building—standard mill con- 
struction 100x424 ft. Four cotton warehouses, sprin- 
kler equipped. Also Machine Shop, Waste House, 
Supply House. 

Two tanks—15,000 and 45,000-gal. capacity. Reser- 
voir with capacity of 150,000 gals. Water line to 
river. 

67 Tenement houses, including five Overseers’ cot- 
tages and Superintendent’s dwelling. Village equip- 
ped with electric lights. Water supply is from over- 
flowing Artesian wells. 

Good School Building adjoining mill property—4- 
teacher school. 

185 acres land. 

Sale is under an order of the Superior Court of 
Robeson County and all bids are subject to the con- 
firmation of the Court. 

Time of Sale: 12 o'clock Noon, April 8, 1936. 

Place of Sale: Court House, Lumberton, N. C. 

For further particulars communicate with the under- 


signed Receiver. K. M. BIGGS, Receiver 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
_ Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Junius M. usiness Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance 
Othee Countries in 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its. manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Moving South 


A FEW years ago when a considerable number 
’ of cotton mills were moved from the North 
to the South, it was often predicted that there 
would be a general exodus of the mills to this 
section and that the North would be virtually 
stripped of its mills. 

Just now pretty much the same thing is being 
said relative to the removal South of full-fash- 
ioned knitting mills. Many of the reports about 
this movement are, of course, greatly exagger- 
ated. 

The South does possess certain distinct advan- 
tages for textile manufacture, whether it be for 
cotton products or hosiery production. Likewise 
the North has certain advantages which it will 
continue to enjoy. The fact that the industry is 
now centered in the South shows plainly that the 
balance is in favor of this section. 

We have, however, never shared the belief 
that any mill could get from under its troubles 
by simply moving to the South. There is more 
to efficient operation than that. The mills, both 
North and South, have in recent years, suffered 
from a variety of ills that were common to both 
sections. 

Right now we understand that a number of 
Southern towns are offering extraordinary in- 
ducement to secure hosiery mills from the North 
and a number of mills have wide open ears for 
such proposals. While any community may 
benefit from the establishment of a new indus- 
try, local enthusiasm to secure new plants has 
often led to disaster for the home town folks 
because they were not careful enough in finding 
out just what they are getting into. 

It is one thing to secure the establishment of 
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a well equipped, well financed and well managed 
company. It is quite another, as many disillus- 
ioned stockholders can testify, to invest in a 
company whose equipment is antiquated, whose 
management is poor and whose determination to 
move South came as a result of reaching the end 
of its financial row. 

Our advice to any community considering 
any such plan to secure a new mill is that time 


honored warning, “Watch your step.” 


A great many mills have moved South and 
done exceedingly well and there is no reason 
why others should not follow. At the same time, 
a great deal of textile junk has been unloaded on 


. Southern towns in past years and it can easily 


happen again. 
In regard to the present reports concerning 
hosiery mills, we call attention to a statement 


published elsewhere in this issue by Taylor A. 


Durham, secretary of the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association. He covers. the 
ground very thoroughly and presents exactly the 
kind of information that is pertinent to the sit- 
uation. | 


David Clark on Trip 


CLARK, editor of the Textile Bulletin, 
who has been ill since last December, left 
the first of the week for a trip of several weeks 
to Florida and Cuba. 

The complete rest which he has taken in the 
past three months has proven very beneficial to 
him and his condition has shown steady im- 
provement in recent weeks. 

Upon his return to Charlotte Mr. Clark ex- 
pects to assume his usual duties at the office. He 
again wishes to express his appreciation of the 
interest shown by his friends during his enforced 
absence from work. 


Albert Ward Hunt 


| T is with genuine sorrow and regret that we 
announce the death of A. W. Hunt, who had 
been a member of our organization since 1923. 

During the thirteen years in which he had 
charge of our composing room Mr. Hunt estab- 
lished a record for loyal and faithful service of 
which anyone might well be proud. In all that 
time, except for the one week of his last illness 
and his vacation periods, he lost only three work- 
ing days from his duties. No man has ever serv- 
ed any company with greater loyalty. 

We have lost a valued fellow worker and a 
friend and we feel a deep sense of personal loss 
that he is with us no more. 
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Moore Hits Tax Ruling 


HE following letter comes from Frederick 
Moore, well known textile cost engineer of 
Charlotte: 


Editor Textile Bulletin: 


“Wrongs do not leaye off where they begin, but still 
beget new mischiefs in their course.” This quotation 
~ somewhat expresses the effect of the attitude of the pres- 
ent administration towards the Cotton Textile Industry 
during the past three years. 

Beginning with the NRA in July, 1933, the Adminis- 
tration captured the patriotic support of the textile in- 
dustry, only to burden it immediately thereafter with a 


floor stock tax and a continuous processing tax, which it 


presumed would be passed along to its-customers. This 
was followed by the Winant ruling of the Labor Board, 
which at a single stroke destroyed, not only the liberty 
of the worker and his employer to handle themselves and 
their tasks with credit, but the relationship that should 
exist between them in any mutual desire for continued 
progress and employment. Reverberations from this rul- 
ing will be felt for some years to come. 
Wagner Act—another horrible piece of class legislation, 
permitting coercion on the part of labor leaders, while 
denying the same privilege to employers. _ 

The textile industry no longer needs to worry about 
the NRA and the AAA—for the simple reason that its 
time is too much occupied in warding off blows from 
other directions. These blows will continue to come so 
long as the present Administration appears to be domi- 
nated by a farm and labor bloc, which seems to hold no 
sympathy for, nor understanding of, the problems of the 
textiles, or any other industry for that matter. | 

In addition to its determination to enact a retroactive 
tax the latest attempt of the Administration to capture, 
what it considers “velvet” to the industry through the 
invalidation of the AAA—appears to be its effort to 
influence the Treasury Department to amend a very 
important regulation with respect to the determination 
of net income. For a number of years it has been a 
consistent policy and practice of the income tax unit of 
the Treasury Department to consider the income of each 
year in industry to be complete in itself. For the past 


few years it has persistently held to the principle that — 


expenses, liabilities or a deficit of one year shall not be 
used to reduce the income of a subsequent year. 

The AAA was invalidated on January 6, 1936. At 
December 31, 1935, therefore, unpaid processing taxes 
were undoubtedly legal obligations of cotton mills. These 
tax obligations were offset, in each instance, by an equiv- 
alent amount of taxes accumulated in the inventories of 
that date and by taxes that had been passed along to 
customers. To disturb these transactions would do noth- 
ing less than create an abnormal situation with respect 
to balancing the relationship between the expenses and 
the revenue of every cotton mill for the year 1935—a 
situation presumably not altogether undesirable to the 
Government considering its manifest prejudice toward 
the textile industry. 

While not affected by increased losses the Government 
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would be greatly benefited by increased earnings, which 
earnings it can be presumed it coveted for its tax returns 
for the year 1935. In making its recent ruling to the. 
effect that “unpaid processing taxes at December 31, 
1935, are not an allowable deduction in computing net 
income” the Administration is running true to form. It 
is striking again at the textile industry— it is violating a 
traditional practice of the income tax unit of the Treasury 
Department and it will probably secure a tax on an in- 
correct and abnormal income to help it balance a rather 
pathetic looking budget. 


REDERICK Moore. 


The Cotton Goods Situation 


( Journal of Commerce ) 


The statistical position of the cotton goods 
industry has deteriorated considerably during 
the past few weeks. Buying in wholesale mar- 
kets is of the hand-to-mouth variety. While 
sentiment in the markets is becoming more hope- 
ful, there is uncertainty as to whether business 
this spring will compare with the favorable con- 
ditions of the lat esummer and fall of 1935. 

Sales of cotton cloth ran considerably ahead 
of production until the end of November of last 
year. Asa result, optimism developed concern- 
ing the outlook for this spring. Heavy forward 
contracts for January and February delivery 
were placed late last year. Mills operated at a 
high rate of capacity in January and February 


to fill these orders. 


However, buying by retailers for the spring 
season has been disapointing, so that stocks 
have accumulated and mill order books have run 
down substantially. Toward the end of last 
month, as a result, curtailment of operations 
would have begun had not a considerable volume 
of spot buying intervened. The outlook has 
been further confused by the processing tax 
tangle and fears of retroactive taxation that 
might mean net losses to many mills. However, 
the wholesale prices have not been demoralized 
as unfilled orders have fallen and stocks in 
wholesale channels increased. 

In the long run, the maintenance of cotton 
textile activity at the relatively high level estab- 
lished during the second half of 1935 depends 
upon a continued large volume of retail distri- 
bution. Unless governmental policies force 


prices of cotton goods higher, there is no reason 


to doubt that retail demand, which was held up 
well right along, will clear up accumulated stocks 
in primary channels and permit a more.regular 
flow of orders to the mills. Early action by Con- 
gress on the new processing tax proposals should 
also contribute to clarify the outlook and bring 


back a normal volume of advance buying by 
retailers. 
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FOR 27 YEARS WE 
HAVE BEEN MAKING 
FACTORY CLOSETS 


HE name VQGEL on a Factory Closet 
is a guarantee of quality, depend- 
ability and economical service. VOGEL 
closets give years 
of service, and will 
withstand the 
hardest use with- 
out repairs or 
adjustments. 


Sold by Plumbers and 
Jobbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 

COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware : 
St. Louis, Missouri erode 


Products 


\A PATENTED? 


THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT 


Mill News 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Associated Mills, Inc., is a new 
company just chartered to sell textile products. Incor- 
porators are Frank K. Sims, Jr., W. A. Mason and A. R. 
Grant. 


HuNTSVILLE, Ata-——Edwin Farnham Greene, new 


owner of the Lowe Cotton Mills, idle during the last four 
years, has left Huntsville after making a preliminary sur- 
vey of the plant which is rapidly being put in condition 
fo roperation. 

James R. Hale, of Robert & Co., textile construction 
engineers of Atlanta, accompanied Mr. Greene. 


Hicxory, N. C.—Judge Wilson Warlick of the Supe- 
rior Court bench confirmed the sale of the Icard cordage 
Co., Inc., of Icard, N. C., to C. A. Spencer, J. L. Morgan 
and John Yancey, Morganton, N. C., bidders for the 
property. The purchasers, all heavy stockholders in the 
old corporation, agreed to pay off all the indebtedness 
against the manufacturing concern, plus the expenses of 
the receivership proceedings. 

It is also a condition of the sale that stockholders in 
the old company will have an opportunity to come into 
the new corporation on the same terms as the purchasers 
are assuming to the extent of their previous holdings. 

B. B. Blackwelder, an official of the Shuford Mills. 
Inc., chain of this place, served as receiver for the Icard 
Cordage Company, and C. W. Bagby and Thomas P. 
Pruitt of Hickory were the attorneys. | 


HARTSVILLE, S$. C.—Counsel in the case were: instruct- 
ed by Judge J. Lyles-Glenn, at Spartanburg, to submit 
written briefs on the petition of the Hartsville Print and 
Dye Works, debtor, for permission to borrow $50,000 to 
use for plant improvements and for additional working 
capital following a lengthy hearing in Federal District 
Court. 

In the petition for authorization to borrow $50,000, 
$30,000 of which would be used for plant equipment, the 
company asked that it be empowered to issue and sell 
certificates of indebtedness therefor with the provision 
that the certificates shall constitute a paramount and 
prior lien on all property of the company and that the 
certificates shall have priority over the claims of bond- 
holders, creditors and stockholders. 

The petition set forth the claim that the borrowing of 
the money was absolutely essential to the preservation 
of the petitioner’s property in proper condition, and that 
it would be unable to borrow the money unless granted 
the right to make the certificates of indebtedness a prior 
lien to the existing liens held by creditors, bondholders 
and stockholders. The opinion was expressed that the 
granting of the petition would be not only to the best 
interest of the company, but also to that of creditors, 
stockholders and bondholders. 

Granting of the petition was opposed by a bondholders’ 
committee for the company’s 6'4 per cent sinking fund 
gold convertible bonds and by the South Carolina Trust 
Company of Hartsville, as trustee for a group of bond- 
holders. | 

They opposed the petition on the principal ground that 
$276,000 in principal amount of 644 per cent convertible 
bonds secured by a first mortgage on the real estate, 
plant, properties and other physical assets of the com- 
pany dated October 1, 1928, are outstanding and unpaid. 
The committee claimed that it represented holders . of 
$250,000 of the bonds. 
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Mill News Items 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Dixie Mercerizing Com- 
‘pany are having their spinning and fly frames overhauled 
with the Guillet overhauling system, the work being done 
by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Erwin, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills Company 
have purchased from the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., a Guillet overhauling system to be used at 
their Cooleemee plant. This is the third system purchas- 
ed by this chain of mills. Rees 


K.ncs Mounrtarn, N. C.—Suit has been filed in Unit- 
ed States District Court in Charlotte by Bonnie Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, against Hooker and Saun- 
ders, Inc., of New York City, seeking judgment in con- 
nection with products sold by the mill to the New York 
concern, for which it says it has not been paid. 

Purchases listed as taking place during the latter part 
of 1935 and so far this year were totalled at $5,013.55. 
_ This is said to represent yarns and waste sold and deliv- 
ered to the defendant concern.~ Judgment is asked for 
the total amount, plus interest. 


SHELBY, N. C.—-An offer of the Hemphill Manufactur- 
ing Company, creditor, to purchase the equipment of the 
bankrupt Byrum Hosiery Mills for a price of $13,500 
was denied by R. Marion Ross, referee in bankruptcy, at 
a hearing in Charlotte. 

According to the ruling of Referee Ross, D. W. Roys- 
ter, who, as trustee, has operated the mill since its failure 
in 1935, will continué in his present capacity. The build- 
ing occupied by the concern is owned by Charles Victo- 
rious, of New York. ie 

It was the contention/of the mortgage that insufficient 
return was being secured upon its loaned money and that 
depreciation upon the machinery had reached a point 
which made the tendered offer fair in every respect. 

Trustee Royster countered with the statement that the 
concern was being operated upon a day and night shift 
and was now the recipient of a sufficient volume of orders 
to insure its immediate future. It was further stated that 
the business was at present providing employment for 
several score of families. 


Kendall Shows Net of $285,585 


Boston, Mass.—The Kendall Company and subsidia- 
ries for the year ended December 28, 1935, report net 
profit of $285,585, after depreciation, bond interest and 
amortization of bond discount, taxes and dividends on 
preferred stock of subsidiaries in the hands of the public, 
compared with $515,967 in the previous year. Provisions 
for regular and participating dividends on preferred 
shares, Series A, were $208,801 and $3,443, respectively. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of December 28, 
1935, shows current assets. of $9,295,426, and current 
liabilities of $3,386,631, a ratio of 2.7 to 1. 

In his letter to the stockholders, Henry P. Kendall, 
president, states that in view of the satisfactory increase 
in net working capital, the 7 per cent preferred stock of 
Oakland Cotton Mills, of which $459,300 was outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public, was called for retirement 
as of January 1, 1936, to effect savings in fixed charges. 
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INVESTMENT COST 
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MAINTENANCE COST 


“White Dept. Boston 
UNIVERSAL WinpbinG Co. 


STON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD CHARLOTTE 
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Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. asp 
Whitin Machine Works __... 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 


Would Double Supply 
Of Cotton for Relief 
Representative H. P. Fulmer, of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
states that he will attempt to amend 
a bill authorizing the distribution of 


500,000 bales of cotton to the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross for relief of 
the needy, so as to use | million 
bales. The bill was introduced by 
Representative Fulmer in February, 
1935, and calls for the use of non- 
tenderable grades. 
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WANTED 


Loom fixer with experience on 
Draper Dobby Looms. 


Apply: Asheville Cotton Mills 
Asheville, N. C. 


BARRETT 
| Specification 
OOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
| 1100 &. Trade Charlotte | 


SPERRY FILTER | 
PRESSES 


For Viscose and Rayon Liquors. | 


‘D. R. & Co., Batavia, Ill. | 


ARABIC 
KARAYA , 
indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Been Gum) 


Let us you on your 
requirements 


PAULA. DUNKEL 
_ & COMPANY INL. 


82 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK,NY. 


o& 
«> 
| 
| 
| | 
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Classitied Department 


EXPERIENCED Master Mechanic wishes 
job. 12 years’ experience; can furnish 
good references. Address H. L. Crocker, 
Box 92, Clinton, S. C. | 


Weaver Wanted 

Man capable of handling five or six 
hundred plain, dobby, and box 
looms on colored goods making spe- 
cial fabrics. In making applica- 
tion, give full particulars about ex- 
perience, age, family, and pay ex- 
pected. Give references. All ap- 
plications confidential. Address 
“Weaver,” care Textile Bulletin. 


* 


WANTED—A job as Overseer of Spin- 
ning, weave or yarn mill; have had 20 
years’ experience. Age under 40. Ad- 

dress “J,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


MASTER MECHANIC desires to make 
a change; 15 years’ experience. Prac- 
tically and technically trained. Age 40, 
Address ‘13,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale or Rent 


— On a reasonable basis. Yarn Mill 
fully equipped for 10 and 12 yarns; 
2.080 spindles. Lowell Machinery. 
Address “‘Yarn Mill,”’ care Textile 
| Bulletin. 


Wanted 


“ 
Position as Superintendent of 
either weaving or yarn. mills; am 
both practical and technical mill 
executive, now employed. with good 
mill. Can give best of references. | 
Address care 
Textile Bulletin. j 


WANTED—Position by overseer weaving. 
Fifteen years overseer with one. com- 
pany, now employed by large mill as 
overseer. Experienced on fancy, broad- 
cloth, rayon stripe, twill and sateen. 
(7ood reason for wanting to change. 
jest of references. Address “S. C.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


| Paul B. Eaton | G. A. WHITE 4& CO., Sou. Rep. ) 
PATENT LAWYER a international Molstening Co. 
Jackson Molstening Co. 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. i Foxboro Humidity Controls 
614 Muneey Bidg., Washingten, D. C. Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Former Member Examining Cerps Humidifiers ) 
u. Patent Office Box 633 Charlotte, N. C. 


MURRAY LABORATORY 


Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. — 
Sanitary, industrial and boller water 
analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 
general analyses. 

17 years experience | 
$21 w. McBee Ave. Greenville, 8S. C. 


_ 


UNIFORMS 


for Textile Workers 


Better appearance and better work from 
employees neatly dressed in “ON-DUTY 
CLOTHES”’—for Men and Women. Write 
for prices and samples. Box 851, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


One Curtis & Marble Brush unit 
combined with calendar, 1919, for 
use on heavy, goods up to 96”. 

4—Model 23 Foster winders, Jumbo 
type, individual motor drive, 60 


spindles 9/16 x 914”. Stroke 9”. 


8—40” and 164—42” Dobby looms, 
Draper Model K. 20 Harness 34” 
gauge. No. 32 Midget and 3/16 
intermittent feelers. 14” pulleys. 
Bobbin length 734”. 

6—No. 90 Quillers, Universal Wind- 
ing Company, equipped for large 
package work. Builder attachment. 

3,000 Shell Rolls—58”. 

300 Shell Rolls—52”. 


MAKE ALL OFFERS F.O.B. SOUTHERN POINTS 


JOHN E, CROWLEY CO, 


Box 14 Charlotte, N. C. 


Martel Mills Busy 


Batesburg, S. C.—A survey here 
reveals that the Martel Mills Corpo- 
ration, Middleburg unit, is operating 


with two full 40-hour shifts, with a 


third shift on part time in the spin- 
ning department, to balance up pro- 
duction. 


Mill Builds Annex 


Rome, Ga.—-Work has gotten un- 
der way here at the Anchor Duck 
Mills on two additions to the plant, 
which will cost around $8,600. A 
supply room, 110 feet by 140 feet; a 
storage room, 120 feet by 130 feet, 
and concrete. platform, feet..by 
102 feet, will be constructed. 
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LEADING TEXTILE FIRMS 
ASSURE MERCHANDISE 


ARRIVING AS SHIPPED 


Use Tempered Steel 
Strap Reinforcement 


Signode Python or Apex tempered 
‘steel strapping can be applied quickly 
and economically to carton shipments 
of textiles. 


Cotton yarns, blankets, etc., can be 
shipped safely and at lower cost in 
Signode steel strapped containers. 
Write for details. 


Showing cartons in Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Millis being Signode-strapped while moving down 
on conveyor line to loading platform. 


A close-up of strapping cartons containing Nashua 
Blankets in plant of Nashua Manufacturing Co.., 
New Hampshire. 


Getting cotton kyitting yarns ready for shipment 

in Wiscassett Mills. Albemarle. N. C. Cones of 

yarn are packed in. corrugated cartons which are 

strapped with ‘'s” x .015 Signode Python Steel 

strapping. Shipping weight of carton is about 200 
pounds. 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
373 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
456 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 


| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated | 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


=99 Chauncey St., Boston 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


7 New York.—The cotton goods markets continued slow 
last week and total sales were small. The volume done 
in gray goods was less than during the previous week. 
Prices held generally steady. Sales were estimated at 
about three-fourths of production. The bulk of the 
business was sold for spot and nearby delivery, with few 
buyers showing a disposition to cover ahead. 

Uncertainty over the national legislative program, espe- 
cially with regard to new taxes on textile fibres continued 
to upset the market and to prolong the state of uncer- 
tainty which has existed for some weeks past. 

Unfilled orders in the hands of mills were reported to 
be slightly in excess of stocks, but mills were nervous over 
the prospect that this situation may be reversed by the 
continuance of current slow trading. Prices generally 
were steady, but there were declines in some styles of 
1-16c to “ec a yard. Print cloths were fairly active. 
Broadcloths: moved in smaller amounts. Sheetings show- 
ed improvement. Fine goods were strong and moderately 
active. 

The 100x60 carded broadcloths were beginning to feel 
the effects of loom switching. The style was available at 
8c for early deliveries, off ‘ec for the spot position on 
the week. Most March positions were held at the same 
figure, with April still quoted at even money. Other 

* carded broadcloths were unchanged, with little activity 
except on 80x60s, at 6 1-1l6c. 

In the sheeting divisions sales ran into moderately good 
volume, but there were some instances of further price 
weakness. It was reported that some mills were able to 


* 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


keep sales abreast with production, but others had lagged 
behind and this accounted for an erratic price condition. 

The already acutely tight situation in pigmented taffe- 
tas appeared stronger than ever to various traders. Actual 
spots of the 92x68, 150-denier filling, were reported sold 
at 2034 and 21 cents. Contracts commending in April 
were quoted at 1834c by some centers. Sub-counts at- 
tracted more attention. The acetate warp crepe market 
showed signs of stiffening, although volume continued 
relatively light. 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


DoMESTIC 


10-12 Tuomas Sr., New York 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_.._-__.___ 4 

Print cloths, 26-in.. 6606060 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 


Sere 


Brown sheetings, standard BY 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s _... 

§$taple ginghams 834 


ING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


BAL 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.——The demand for yarn continues 
slow and spotty and the volume of new business coming 
through has been very limited. The same factors that 
have retarded trade for some weeks past continue to in- 
fluence the situation. The price situation is generally 
very unsatisfactory from the sales standpoint. There is 
a growing feeling here that a tax program may serve to 
bring a spurt in buying in an effort to anticipate higher 
prices, but news from Washington is yet too indefinite to 
have any marked effect on the situation. 

The pickup in cotton yarn demands is being delayed 
longer than most suppliers expected, but those in position 
to judge claim there is-large potential interest in yarns 
and once it becomes operative there is likely to be a great 
deal less bickering over small differences in price. During 
the last week new business has remained spotty, partly 
due to seasonal causes, with orders ranging from small 
- lots to around 25,000 pounds. Inquiries showed custom- 
ers still restrict their plans to°covering not further than 
60 days in advance, with some willing to commit: them- 
selves for deliveries into June if they can put the con- 
tracts down at their own prices. There is nominally bet- 
ter interest in carded knitting yarns, but buying of carded 
weaving counts has diminished. 


Deliveries on old contracts continue good. The latter 
are holding up so well that this is causing comment from 
spinners who cannot understand why if manufacturers are 
needing yarn on old orders they will not place now. One 
reason is that some old orders minus the processing tax 
are still a little under current prices, especially in combed 
qualities. Prices-are not any too steady and there have 
been additional reductions in both carded and combed 
this week. 


A lack of confidence in the general situation implied 
uncertainties about the trend of cotton and yarn values. 
There were those who recommend at this time the pur- 
chase of yarn whether the price trend is higher or lower 
as safest for those who spread out their covering against 
normal needs. Otherwise they hold the market will sud- 
denly turn stronger and indifferent buyers will come to 
realize they lost their market. They point to the strong 
raw cotton market as justification for their views. 


Southern Single Skeins 24s ..28%- 
24%%- Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
200. . 26%- Ss 24% - 
26s 10s 9414 - 
30s 12s 26 
36s 85 = 16s 261 
40s 37. 20s 
Southern Single Warps Carpet Yarns 
10s Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
24 and 4-ply 23. -23 
14s Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
166: x... - and 4-ply : 
208° 26  ~-261 White carpets, &s, 3 
26s and 4-ply 2344-24 
30s 31. - Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 21%- 
arps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 226 
Ss 23%- 12s, 2-ply - 
10s 2 - 2-ply 
12s 24%- 30s, 2-ply - 30 
l6s 26 Southern Frame Cones 
248 28 16 - 10s 23 16 - 
26s 29 - 12s 
30s s1%%- lds 241 
36s 34% - its 25 
18s 25% - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 208 26 
8s 23%- 22s 26% - 
10s 24 24s 27% - 
12s 24%- 26s 28 le - 
l4s 25% - 28s 29 14 
l6s . - 20s 30 - 


and window displays in ad- 
dition to seals, bands and 
boxes of every description. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 


1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


& A Bent Pin & 

& once served as a traveler, in the x 
come a long 


early days of ring spinning. Trav- 

elers have way in 
design and performance since then, but the Victor Circle- 
D is the very latest in modern scientific design. When 


you've tried it, you'll agree. 
We'll furnish a trial -supply FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gastonia, N. 
Tel—Vernon 2330 


Tel.—247 


LI6E,A WOMAN'S ENSEMBLE- 


X A smart woman wears 
clothes that MATCH 


blend! Your product may be 
packed as smartly, thus be 
given an appeal that will 
cause love at first sight. And 
many goods are sold on that 
FIRST IMPULSE! Let us 
create for you a pleasing en- 
semble effect of your packag- 
ing, having it uniform in 
color and design so it will be 
SELF-SELLING! 

At the same time, our “CO- 
ORDINATED PACK AGING” 
can save you money in art, 
engravings and printing. 

May we redesign your 
present packaging or suggest 
a style for any new lines? 
Let our Art Department de- 


ACKAGE 


og sign an ensemble for you. No 
ie SHIPPING cost or obligation, of course! 

CONTAINER 
Old Dominion Box Co. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Winston-Salem, N. Burlington, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. Asheboro, N. C, 

Charlotte, N. C. 


We also produce counter 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


WARE SHOALS, S. C. 


QNE OF THE Finest Miit Towns IN THE SOUTH. 


This is “‘just a mill town,” but what a town! Several 
thousand population and regular city advantages and ac- 
commodations. 

There are four nice churches—Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Pentecostal. 

The Y. M. C. A., with Mr. Werner, secrétary, is a 
popular gathering place, offering many worth-while at- 
tractions and educational advantages. 

One of the finest school buildings in the State crowns 
an elevation to the left of the highway going out toward 
Greenwood, and here 1,000 boys and girls are getting 
every possible aid and encouragement in their educational 
ambitions. The grades go all the way through grammar 
and high, 

Fifty fine Gurnsey cows compose a model dairy near- 
by and the milk is sold at reasonable prices to operatives 
and to the hotel and cafeteria. 

A $30,000 postoffice building has recently been erected 
here by the Government and the city has free mail deliv- 
| 

Hospital and sick benefit insurance is among the many 
blessings provided for the people of Ware Shoals. . Single 
people pay 25 cents per week and a family man pays 35 
cents per week for this protection for the entire family. 
This takes care of any minor operations, and a patient 
gets $5.00 per week benefit if sick over a week. 

There is a modern theater with shows one afternoon 
and two evenings each week. Selections are carefully 
made and only high-class pictures are shown. 

The village homes are neat in design and well painted. 
Most all have asbestos roofs. A new line of sewerage is 
being laid and every possible safeguard to insure health 
is maintained. 

The personnel department supervised by H. E. New- 
berry, with several assistants, is a very interesting work 
and truly a great protection to the physical and moral 
life of the city. Operatives have physical examinations 
and must have recommendations from former employees 
as to general character and ability. Those who know 
they can’t qualify fight shy of Ware Shoals. 


THE CoMPANY STORE 
Now, there are all Kinds of company stores and most 


of them are loudly denounced—especially by those who 
have been granted so much credit that they seldom draw 
a decent payroll. 3 | 

* Many such stores are in the business for big profits; 
but we know of no place where operatives are compelled 
to patronize a “company store.” They can buy where 
they please. | 

‘The Ware Shoals Company Store is entirely humane 


in policy and-prices are more moderate than in other 


stores that can not buy in such large quantities. This 
store has no superior anywhere among department stores 
and carries possibly every item from a one-cent pen point 
to an automobile. | 

There is plenty of competition. “West End,” just off 
the mill property, has several stores, and Greenwood is 
only a few miles away. But I was told by operatives 
that they found prices more reasonable at the company 
store and goods of far better style and quality. This 
store is meant to encourage instead of retard savings and 
thrift. 


REIGEL FIELD 


| believe this is the name of the fine baseball grounds 
back of the school building. The grading was done by 
the PWA and is one of the finest ball grounds in the 
State. 

Other sports take in a saking rink, a fine outdoor swim- 
ming pool and dancing—all of which contributes to the 
health, beauty, grace and charm of Ware Shoals young 
people. 

BEAUTY ON PARADE 

‘When six hundred beautiful girls come swarming out 
of the sewing room dressed in spotless uniforms, their 
hair curled anid waved, eyes starry bright, cheeks rivaling 
the bloom of a peach; steps animated and springy and 
every motion full of grace—well, it is a pity that Earl 
Carroll hasn’t seen them, for there are plenty girls in 
Ware Shoals that would make him forget all other selec- 
tions. The majority are high school graduates, too, and 
some are college graduates. Education is stressed—and 
always has been—in Ware Shoals. 


A Bic, Busy Orricr 
There are 71 employees in this office and all are busy 
as bees. Typewriters are clicking merrily, along with 
other modern office equipment, and all together making 
an amazing picture of big business that is almost breath- 
taking. 
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It had been more than a year since the writer had 
called here, but the pretty and efficient little lady at a 
desk and guarding the private offices of the officials, called 
my name without hesitation, and immediately arranged 
for me to have audience with Vice-President W. A. L. 
Sibley; he has recently been appointed in place of Mr. 
C. P. Thompson, who has retired after 30 or more years’ 
service with this company, at Trion, Ga., and Ware 
Shoals. 

Mr. Sibley graces his position, too, and we are proud 
to see him promoted; he isn’t the kind that gets the 
swell-head, but is the same genial and courteous gentle- 
man that he was superintendent. 

I had the honor of meeting the treasurer, G. H. H. 
Emory, a son-in-law of President Ben Reigel, who lives 
in New York. Mr. Emory is a thoroughly bred, and it 
was a real pleasure to converse with him. All the officials 


‘are proud of the high class citizenship of Ware Shoals. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


In the cotton mill, Ray Sweetenburg is superinténdent 
—a very likable young man. Overseers are D. M. Davis, 
carder; Claude Callas, spinner; M. C. Chalmers, weaver; 
W. H. Callas, cloth room; T. G. Moore, master me- 
chani¢c; James Taylor, electrician. 

Second hands: E. W. Craft, first shift, and R. L. 
Hulsey, on second shift, carding; W. M. Clamp, on first 
shift spinning, and Roy Greer, on second shift; in weav- 
ing, J. L. Bishop, on first shift, and B. V. White, on sec- 
ond shift. Everyone of them takes the Textile Bulletin. 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS IN BLEACHING AND 


FABRICATING 


Just about every kind of work is done at Ware Shoals, 
such as dyeing, printing, finishing embroidery, sewing, 
etc. The finest of print shirts are made here and packed 
for market. 

In Bleachery, C. S.. Powell is superintendent, assisted 
by W. M. Clatworthy; bleach house, Gordon Spencer; 
print works, Harvey Ferguson; dyehouse, McGee Cal- 
houn; calender room, J. T. Traynham; range room, Ca- 
pus Riley. . | 

In Fabricating, D. J. Gray is superintendent, and Ed 
Fuller, assistant; in sewing room, C. A. Couch; embroid- 
ery, J. Grob; packing, T. C. Upchurch. 

Shirts—D. J. Gray, superintendent; cutting room, F. 
D. Collins; sewing, Katherine Roberts; laundry, Cecil 
Beane. | 

ANonyMous LETTER Brincs LAUGH TO NEWSPAPER 


OFFICE 


The following letter, published in Cobb County Times, 
Marietta, Ga., was handed to editor of this department 
by Mr. R. A. Whatley, of Charlotte, and is so rich we 
wish to pass it on to our readers——Aunt Becky. 

“Dear Editor and Puzzle Dept. or Nursery Dept.: 

“Will the Govt. pay I and my wife a bonus for not 
having no babies this year? | 

“We haven’t had any since little Millicent, age 5, and 
the way I got the bonus plan was from one of them Govt. 


‘ Relief. Experts which comes around to our house. This 


expert is a lady by the name of Miss Jones. She is very 
fresh from college, so she knows all about how to feed 
your children cheap. She read it in a book. 
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“My wife Mabel don’t like Miss Jones. She don’t like 
to be told them kind of things. So she says (to her). 

“ “Oh, you back again, are you? The Govt. sent you 
to poke your nose in my cooking again, did they?’ ” says 
Mabel. 

“ “Not now,’ says Miss Jones. ‘You hadn’t ought to be 
angry. The New Deal just wants to help you be their 
brother’s keeper.’ | | 
- “Oh, they do, do they?’ says Mabel, real mad. ‘Well, 
they need a keeper, too, because they are crazier than 
their brother.’ | 

“<*That didn’t seem to stop Miss Jones none. She is 
real nice She went on and told Mabel how to run her 
house, just like they do it in a book. About a half hour 
later I seen her to the door and she says: 

“Good-bye, Mr. Norman. Take care of your relief — 
money and don’t have a baby.’ 

““*T won't,’ says I, ‘and the same to you, Miss Jones.’ 

“Well, after Miss Jones had went away, I set down on 
a sofa and thunk. All of a sudden, I seen where the 
Govt. could help us unemployed with a bonus for not 
having babies, because they pay the farmer a bonus for 
not having pigs, don’t they? Pigs are pigs, but babies 
are a problem, on account the supply is bigger than the 
demand and there isn’t enough U. S. jobs for our U. S. 
babies when we have them. 

‘Maybe they can fix it so that as not having babies 
will be some sort of boondoggling project, or else they 
could call it babydoggling, if they want to. 

“T and Mabel will be looking in our mail box for our 
bonus, as soon as you find out we can get our bonus. 

‘We are, yours hopefully, 

, “A friend to the Cobb County Times.” 


Southern Cutters Warned To Protect Tax 
Refund Rights 


W. Gordon McKelvey, secretary-counsel for the 
Southern Garment Manufacturers Association, wires from - 
Nashville, Tenn.: 

“We have advised Southern garment manufacturers to 
do nothing that will jeopardize their full and ultimate 
rights under the process tax law invalidation by par- 
ticipating in any amateurish agreement between New 
York City organizations representing a handful of shirt 
manufacturers and a few converters, the latter of whom 
appear to have been given the purse strings, and after a 
line of its, provisos, and conditions, and reimbursing 
themselves for everything, may refund a mite to a few 
cutters if anything is left. 

“This is the type of typically screwy plan that comes 
out of New York and does not warrant any consideration 
serious or otherwise. It may be all right for new 
Yawkers, but not for good old Southern rugged indi- 
vidualists.”’ 


December Overall Output Up 4.3% Over 
November 


Washington——-Work clothing, consisting of overalls, 
overall jackets, one-piece overall suits, and children’s 
overalls and play suits, cut during December, all fab- 
rics, totaled 393,838 dozen garments compared with 
377,676 dozen garments in the preceding month, an in- 
crease of 4.3 per cent, according to statistics made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 


i 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CoO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L.. B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bld Charlotte, N. C.; 905 "Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 2A ams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md.., Lexington Blidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee Plectric Mer. ; Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First Bank May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. ‘Mer.; Houston, Tex., spell 
Bldg. K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bld 

Stevens, Mer. ; Richmond, Va., Electrie Bidg., C. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National — Bldg., Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa Fia., 415 Hampton St., C. Flan 
M Tulsa, Okla., 1 "North Guthrie St., D. M. siaCarear, gr.: 
D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &@ Inc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
Ww. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BH. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th 8t., Columbus, Ga.; ‘W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROGS., Inc., Cc. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 218 Central Ave., 8,W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Bmith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, 8. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High 8t., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety- x, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, asia aa N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta; Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. 8S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


oe SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. ee 
Reps., Uhler, 608 Palmetto 8t., Spartanburg, 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.;. John erguson, 203 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CoO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C, Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Oe Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


leton ee Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
N.C. J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
am a. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 
CAMPBELL 7 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. sige Tg Box 432 West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 761, Chasiorte N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BH. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow. Bxecu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington S8St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 


Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Il. 


CIBA CO., Greenwich and Morton 8Sts., New York City. 


Bou. Offices, & 9 By. Washington 8t., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Bere CoO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
O. Box 127, Charlotte, LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2- 3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville, Ss. C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, a5 A, 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive 'N.B.. Tel. Hem. 7056, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Didg., Charlotte, N 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg. 8 
tanburg. 8. C.. J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mar.: orn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 
N. C. Bank ag Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient pointa. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & ‘Sons, Bur- 
lington, N, C.; Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; 
East Point Roller Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.: Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peer- 
less Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot 
Co.,. Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING iS oS Co., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas 
Ashley, P. ox 720, Atianta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensbore, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, ‘Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 


DRAPER Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 


N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Offices and Warehouses, 


W., Atlanta, . Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8S. C., 


per, Jr 
DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Megr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Megr.; EB. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, Cc. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;°’R. D. Sloan, Amanda Ss. ©.; J. M. How- 
ard, 136 8. Spring St., Concor Ww. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Wranklin: liu Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mgr., 302 W. Firat St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1661, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. 0, Box 581, Charlotte, N 


SALES CO,, 601 Builders’ Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Piants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou, Sales Mgr.; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and ar wae Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
Ww. ‘Black, Greenville, W. Reagan, Asheville, N. 

G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8 Blivd., Charlotte, 
. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C.. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 

. O’ Hara, Mgrs.; Okiahoma C ty, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Duniap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Tenn., O. Me- 
Kinney, M Worth, ex., A. H. Keen, Mer. ; Knoxville, 
Tenn, A. B. Cox, Mar.; Louisville, Ky., EK. B. Myrick, Mgr.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, 

Ww. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., lL. A. Uhr, M 

Shops, Atlan J. Selbert, Mer. ; Dal 


Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank HE. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 


; 

> 

4 
; 
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Gossett, Greenville, 8S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, S. C.: W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William Ww. Conard, Greenwood. 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp.. 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Ine., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co.,: Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co.. Macon. 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. B. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co.. Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co.. Inc. Norfolk: Smith-Courtnev Co.. Rich- 
mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N.C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron. 0. ae 
Reps.. W. C. Killick. 206-207 Tth &t Charlotte. 

Eickels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd 
718-716 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: BE. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring S8t.., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: S. Parker, ar., Cor Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders, 209 B. Broadway, Louis- 
Mars Ky.; HE. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 

. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT Co., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps... R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith 8St.. St. Louls. Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Roger W 
Allien, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce 8t.., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, ‘Ala. ; McGowtn- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 801 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fila.;.Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fila.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond. Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Kelith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. 8S 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 8S. C., T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, P. King, Jr.., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.;: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex. ; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York Clty. 
Sou. gg Samue! Lehrer. Box 234. Spartanburg. 8S. C.; Talley 

P. O. Box 634, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 


W. Pipe 
1602, harioite, N.C 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. 
Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zwelfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. 0. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1206 Court Square 
Didg.., Baltimore, Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. Wyllie. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta. Ga.; James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Piace. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. ©. Dodd, 883 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St... Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. B. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. 8.W., Atlanta. Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: 3.W. Rep.. Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6. Dallas. Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 


Blizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO.. Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Conn. Sou. Rep... W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N.C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell M1 Sup- 
ply Co.., Greensboro, Ww. ©: “Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. s. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atianta. Ga:.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, 'N. 


STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 


e Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Ast. Bou, 
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Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1883, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church 8t., Chariotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1116 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Southern Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atianta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., Il. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander: Dallax 
Warehouse, 4138-15 Second Ave., E. ro Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic: N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Kubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Wo. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co. : Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & arkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Loulsville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. 8. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Bilizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seaglie Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmtr gton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers dw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co. ; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.,. Birmingham. Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 27th Place S., Birm- 


ee Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanoo,a Tenn.: Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 922 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg. Greensboro, 
N. C.; EB. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, ee 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 EB. Blvyd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 


ab ogg Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL TRAVELER CoO., 257 W. Exchange 
Providence, R. l. Sou. Office eee Warehouse, 131 W. First St.., 
Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. Agt., D. Taylor, Gaffney, B.C. Sou. 
Reps., L. = Taylor, Box 272, go Mg Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 


8. c.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292:Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, i, Atos 
~ ep ante S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long S8t., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA. HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, N.C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Bdwin W. Kilumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON. Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO.. Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.;: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.;: C. R. Mitchell, Mger.; Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1689. Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel. 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N C.; A. ‘Jay. 329 West Point 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM™M 4& HAAS, tnc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


B. S. ROY & SONS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Rov. representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; 
Greenville, Cc. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, - Sou. Reps., 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, By, <.* B. Olney, 158 
BE. Main St., Spartanburg, C.: W. O. Masten, S. Main S8t., 
Winston- Salem, . ©; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N, Jones, 207 Glascock St.., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 5S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
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Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
908 Lakeview St., Pas O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland 8t., 8.E S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., ‘p E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rap.. Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte’ 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th 8t., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, § 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, fll. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’'Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. Atlanta. Ga Cc. 
Jones, Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, Box 1484, Char. 
lotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 
Ss. C., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. 


Office, 
Union 


R. I. Sou. 


Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 286 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N te A Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 

STRWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-£ tewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Bistates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.. Columbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 3888. Lancas- 
ter, 8S. C.; R. BE. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg., Wilmington, Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, ie Oe John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
c.: S$. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga. ; 
D. EB. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. HE. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 56 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bldg.., Charlotte, 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: H. G. Mayer and 
James Cook, Sou. Reps. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.., 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bul lard; Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Blde.: *Chariotte, nm. States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; hattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., $03 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 781 Merchants — Mfrs. Bidg.., 

F. Sattler; Jacksonville. Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn.. Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Blidg.: *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. ‘*Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U § BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.., Manchester, N. H. ‘Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., BE. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.: Chas. Sidney 


Jordan, Monticello, Ga.. and L, K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. 1. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, a. 
TS a Palmer, 116 S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.: M. Hardy, 
931 Walker Ave., Greensboro, N.C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morean’s, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., BE. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, 8. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, a Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 


Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 


Sou. 


ing & Supply Co., 


. Standard Blidge. Mt. Co., Inc., 


Atianta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc-. 
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230 S8ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; Shaw Paint & 
Wallpaper Co., Southern Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 
Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply 
Co., 518 Capitol] St., Charleston, W. bi Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., 104. BE. Main St., Clarksburg, W. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 sheen St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Réps., William W. Vaughan, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER- ROOT, Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
Bldg., Greenville, Ss. C., Bdadwin Howard, Sou. 
ales Mgr 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. lL, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 8. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1783 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.B., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 7 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Didg., Charlotte, N. C., H. Porcher and R. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
— Office; L D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 

ce 
SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
u. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. 8.. Dover -H. Gales Reps. C C 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg.., S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro; N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co,, 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sou. Reps., C. R. 
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a larger base instead of an area of only 27,000,000 to 
28,000,000 acres. On the other hand, it should be pointed 
out that we have another factor this season—a substantial 
inducement to allot land to soil-building crops, which 
has not been the case in previous seasons when curtail- 
ment was purely voluntary and compensatory payments 
had not entered the picture. 

“Just what the Weather Gods have in store is some- 
thing still to be revealed. The southwestern portion is 
deficient in moisture, and soil and climatic conditions 
have prevented the usual early farm work. Also it is 
too early to determine whether flood conditions will have 
to be reckoned with in the Mississippi Valley. 

“It is possible that within the next few weeks some 
of the factors now involved in uncertainties may become 


clarified to an extent that will permit a more positive view 


regarding price tendencies.” 


No General Exodus of Hosiery Mills To 
South Is Seen 


(Continued from Page 6) 


tinued, and with the exception of a very few instances 
of temporary emergency or code hours have been 
maintained. 

“Now, a word about prices. Frequent reference is 
made to ‘Southern competition’ when this subject is men- 


tioned, ‘viewing with alarm’ existing conditions and, by 


implication at least, charging that price-cutting originates 
in the South. Why such statements are so often made 
when they do not conform to the record, it is difficult to 
understand. Nothing would be gained by mentioning 
names and dates because practically everyone in the 
industry knows the sources of such undesirable practices 
and that Southern manufacturers do not lead the proces- 
sion, but are forced, under the circumstances, to follow. 
Naturally the results are disastrous for the entire indus- 
try, unprofitable operations following as a consequence. 
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IF ITS PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper | 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc.. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


“W ouldn’t 
new rings 
open up this 
spinning room 
‘bottleneck’?”” 


If your rings are worn, your superintendent 
has probably had to pull his speeds down. 


ee New rings usually permit 10% to 15% faster 
Complete Landscape and = "nina: which gives you that much more yarn 
P P & per week from your present equipment. Install 
Planting Service : = DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. It's a 
s quick, direct, sure step to greater production 
= for your spinning room! | 
Fruit Trees and Ornamentals 5 
Catalog m Request — WHITINSVILLE 
° = : DIAMOND 
The Lindley Nurseries, Inc. SPINNING RING CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. | Makers of Spinning and iv ister Rings since 18 
| ° Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


\ practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


_Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrips 


- Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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